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ABSTRACT 

Intended to meet a widespread demand among teachers 
and administrators for coordination among the various modern language 
offerings in the Fairfax County school system, this publication 
serves as a guide for the articulation of a sequential language 
program reflecting recent developments in the goals, content, 
materials, and methods of modern language instruction. A general 
discussion of culture and methodology precedes a summary of 
activities in level 1 through level 5 and advanced courses. 

Appendixes contain outlines of topics for cultural content for 
French, German, Russian, and Spanish courses. [Not available in hard 
copy due to marginal legibility of original document. ] (RL) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This tentative '‘Scope and Sequence of Modern Foreign Languages 
Grades 7-12,'' meets a widespread demand among teachers and adminis- 
trators for coordination among the various modern foreign language 
offerings, and for the fonnation of a progressive and sequential 
program which will reflect recent developments in the goals, content, 
materials, and methods of modern foreign language instruction. It 
is an initial step toward the ultimate production of a detailed guide 
foi* teachers which will incorporate goals, content, and methodology 
for foreign language courses. 

The material in this tentative publication has been reviev/ed by 
committees of teachers from each language and grade level in both the 
intermediate and high schools. 



NOTES 

SUIMARY OF ACTIVITIES 

Tlie summary for each grade is intended as a guide for the 
development of the four skills in language learning: listening, 

speaking, reading, and writing^ it indicates the interdependence 
and progressive development of these skills throughout the entire 
sequence 5 and it fulfills the need of the student to feel a steady 
advance as he goes from one level to another, and fi’om one type of 
institution to another. 

In the recommended emphases for time distribution for each 
grade, the percentages are for the course as a whole, not for any 
single class period. Audio-lingual activity on the reading mate- 
rial is included in the percentage suggested for reading. 

Unless othen-dse indicated, the activities described under 
the audio- lingvial, reading, and writing phases would ordinarily 
stem from basic text- and basic reading -materials . 



CULTURE 



Culture may signify a particular stage of advancement of a civili- 
zation, the products of artistic and intellectual endeavor, or personal 
enlightenment and refinement of taste. All of these aspects of culture 
figure prominently in a modern foreign language course. 

Contemporary life of foreign peoples is inextricably bound up with 
the past and with the development of Western civilization. Due attention 
is, therefore, given to the historical scene in the outline of topics for 
cultural content, particularly to those areas which affect the lives of 
foreign people of today and which are significant in the /onerican heritage. 

Language as Culture 

Language itself is an intimate manifestation of culture, as it is not 
only the means of communication of a foreign people, but is the fabric of 
which their thoughts are formed. It is one of the ways in which their cul- 
tural patterns and overtones are reflected and. their interpersonal relation- 
ships expressed. 

Just as the linguistic aspects of the culture are taught as part of 
language learning, the nonlinguisti c aspects of culture are used as a 
vehicle for language learning. The integration of language and culture to 
provide experiences resulting in the absorption of cultural patterns and 
overtones, along with linguistic skills, is part of the language -learning 
situation. 

Basic Values 

In teaching the cultural patterns of a contemporary foreign land, it 
is important to include not only the concrete manifestations of the civili- 
zation in terms of its social institutions, customs, individual pursuits. 



and material and artistic products, but the be sic beliefs and values which 
underlie them, so that the study of civilization does not result in a 
series of facts, but in an understanding of foreign people in the context 
of their cultural patterns. 

Culture Not Incident al 

While the study of culture might arise from random opportunity, a 
mere mention of related facts ”in passing" is ineffective. Cultural topics 
must be carefully planned and developed to form a body of learning within 
which knowledge, attitudes, and appreciations of permanent value are incor- 
porated. Caution must be exercised to develop the subject within the level 
of the pupils f comprehension, and to secure ample coverage of topics so 
that by the end of the language sequence pupils will have a unified, inte- 
grated body of knowledge within which their understanding of foreign people 
has been developed. 

t 

Cul ture in t he Foreign Langua ge 

As far as possible, the culture should be presented in the foreign 
language as part of the regular program of learning. Tfiis will vary from 
considerable presentation in English in the early levels to full integra- 
tion of the culture and the language at the more advanced levels. As 
pupils grow, they become interested in acquiring cultural learnings in areas 
such as music, art, government, literature, and science. Even at intermedi- 
ate and advanced levels, pupils* knov/ledge of the foreign language is at 
times an inadequate vehicle for obtaining information and developing appre- 
ciation in sufficient depth and clarity. To restrict pupils* cultural 
grovrt-h because of their lack of foreign language seems educationally unwise, 

» 

V/hen it is considered advisable to xindertake individual or group projects 
• in English, caution should be exercised in the use of class tiraej the 
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English presentation should be brief. 

T he Cultural Conte nt 

The outline of topics for cviltural content is based on a progression 
from the immediate to the more remote, and from the concrete to the abstract. 
The design is related in a general \>ray to the curriculum of the academic 
courses, and to the development of pupils ^ interests and abilities. Ihus, 
pupils beginning the study of a foreign language in grade 7 or 9 may corre- 
late thei'r study of the foreign nation i;ith their immediate environment, and 
\dth their knowledge of the American heritage as influenced by the foreign 
land. Correlation may be made also between the study of world hi.story in 
grade 10 and the history of the foreign nation in the pupils* language 
course. Topics relating to the contributions of the foreign nation in the 
areas of literature, mathematics, and science have been included in the final 
years of the language sequence in order to allow for pupils* growth in knotvl- 
edge significant for reporting or study. 

S_cop_ e for Each Se q uence 

Because this integrated approach demands flexibility in presentation, 
the general overview of topics for cultural content as outlined is not in- 
tended to define the sequential order of cultural topics as they are to be 
taught within a particular grade level. It is expected that all under lined 
topics would be incorporated into each sequence. The detail given between 
the underlined topics is included only as a possible help for the teacher in 
presentir*g the material, and to save the teacher's time in developing an 
outline for each topic. The detail in which topics are developed, will vary 
with pupils’ interests and the depth felt necessary by the teacher. All 
details included in th<» outline need not be covered by every class. 
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PRESENTING CULTUPJIL CONTENT 






While it will often be both desirable and expedient to rely heavily 
on the personal contribution of the teacher in the presentation of cul- 
tural content, with pupils taking notes on the teacher *s lectures, there 
are numerous cultural activities that may be designed for participation 
by individuals,:- groups, classes, or the entire department# 

During the preroading period in beginning modern foreign language 
classes, when homework is not assigned in the language itself, the 
teacher may wish to design daily homework assignments on cultural topics. 
A great portion of the cultural content for the beginning level could be 
meaningfully presented during this initial period. 

In the next section of these Notes are some suggestions for experi- 
ences in specific areas which may be individual, group, class, department, 
or schoolwide projects. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CULTURAL ACTIVITIES AND EXPERIENCES 



Physical and Economic Geography 

1. Making maps of the foreign countries and their overseas 
territories 

2, Filling in mimeographed outline maps of the countries." filling 
in world outline maps for overseas possessions 

3« Making illustrated maps, showing the principal products and the 
regions or provinces where they are produced 

4* Filling in world outline maps showing countries where the foreign 
language is official 

5« Utilising desk outline maps to indicate the ethnic composition of 
the foreign nations 

Holidays 

1. Celebrating Christmas, including singing Christmas carols in the 
foreign language 

2. Ce3.ebrating particular holidays for each country 

3. Making greeting cards for Christmas, the Neiv Year, Easter, Mother's 
Day 

Participating in a department -wide Christmas assembly program in 
co.no’onction wich classes in other languages, on a “Christmas 
Around the World'* theme 

5. Participating in a department -imde Foreign Nations* Independence 
Days program, in conjunction with classes in other languages 



!• Foreign words used in English 

Gathering foreign words or expressions used in English from news- 
papers, magaz.ines, books, or radio and television announcements. 
Playing "Information Please" in class, involving definitions of 
these words 

2, English words used in the foreign langu ag e 

Gathering English words or expressions used in the foreign lan- 
guage, or as the basis for foreign words, from newspapers and 
magazines 

3 • Utilizing the United Nati ons as a resovur ce 

a. ’Writing to the United Nations for material written in the 
foreign langioage 
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b* Obtaining United Nations posters with foreign langxiage 
captions, and a United Nations Charter in the foreign 
langiiage 

c. Preparing and enacting a ’’'U.N. Session'" by an intermediate 
or advanced class, where earphones are available. A speech 
made in English or the foreign language might be translated 
simultaneously, as at the U.N. 

4* Cuis ine 

a. Enacting a restaurant scene in which pupils order a meal in 
the foreign language, from foreign menus. These menus might 
be mimeographed, secured as class sets from discarded menus 
by passengers on foreign steamers, or procured by pupils or 
teachers from foreign restaurants 

b. Gathering names of foreign dishes from American menus 

c. Gathering names of foreign foods and drinlcs from advertise- 
ments 

d. Preparing a foreign meal with the cooperation of the home 
economics department 

e. Making and displaying posters or charts including words or 
expressions pertaining to the foreign cuisine 

5. Reading Material 

a. Where reading material includes cult\iral content, dramatiz- 
ing it with simple but appropriate costuming and settings 
in playlets, skits, puppet, or marionette shows 

b. Readinfj simple plays in the early years with a view to 
dramatization 

c. Presenting selections from famous foreign plays in class or 
as assembly programs 

d. Dramatizing famous historical events by using material en- 
countered in reading 

6 • Reso urce Persons 

Inviting foreigners of the community or foreign vi.sitors to 
address pupils in simple language, preferably on a cultural 
topic related to area information or to the subject of class- 
work 

Health Education 



1. Preparing folk dances for class or assembly program 

2, Gy.unastic activities 
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3» Learning some of the populai’ foreign social dances 

4» Preparing a display or scrapbook on the dance of the foreign 
country 

5» Preparing posters or charts illustrating phases of sports in 
the foreign land, with appropriate labels 

Music 



1. Listening to operatic arias with the text of the lyrics 

2 , Singing foreign folk ttines or popular songs 

3 » Listening to important instrumental selections 

4* Playing '‘Name Ihat Tune'’ in learning to identify compositions 

5. Listening to foreign compositions played by talented, pupils 
who bring instruments to class 

6. Participating in assembly programs 

7» Preparing and performing in an assembly or class program of 
foreign music, such as 

a. '‘Foreign Songs America Loves'' in which solo or choral 
renditions of songs may be followed by audience 
participation 

b. Insti*umental compositions by foreign composers 

c» Singing in chorus or solo renditions of famous songs or 
arias 

to 

1 . Gathering prints or pictures of famous paintings, statues, or 
buildings, and showing them to the class with brief descrip- 
tions in the foreign language 

2 , Preparing puppets in correlation with work in art classes for 
a puppet show in the foreign language 

3» Inviting the art instructor to address the foreign language 
class 

4» Visiting local museums where foreign masterpieces are displayed; 
reporting briefly in the foreign language on the names of works 
and their artists and '‘schools'’ 

5« Identifying famous works of art from prints or pictures 
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Education and the Life of Youth 



1. Corresponding with a foreign “pen pal,'' asking him to describe 
his school and social life and recreational activities 

2m Enacting a playlet in which two pupils, in the roles of foreign 
children, ask each other about their school life and recreational 
activities 

American Hi.storv 

1. Making maps of North Aanerica, showing place names of foreign 
derivation in the United States, and areas where the foreign 
language is spoken today 

2, Making maps of the Western Hemisphere, showing the extent of 
foreign possessions at the height of the foreign power in the 
New VJorld 

3« Making maps of the United States,, showing the States which were 
oi'iginally part of the foreign empire 

World History 

Playing ‘‘This is Your Life,'- taking outstanding personalities in 

history as the subject 
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cyij'uiu FR.gjEcre 

Some general cultural projects especially appropriate for class, de- 
partment, or schoolwide participation are given below; 

Cla ss Pr oje cts 

1. Organizing ‘'Information Please" games for reviewing cultural 
facts 

2, Utilizing foreign newspapers or magazines as a reading project 
3« Keeping a class diaryj publishing a class newspaper 
D epartoe n t Pr~'ojects 

1. Ccllectii'.g and displaying costume dolls 

2. Collecting and displaying fine books and magazines 

3. Subscribing to a foreign nevjspaper and magazine v/hich is made 
available to students 

Publishing a foreign language school nev;spapsr 

5. Organizing foreign language luncheons or socials 

6. Ms, king a foreign language motion picture with sound track on 
magnetic tape 

7. Pi’oducing a play 
Scho olwide Activities 

1. Organizing a book fair with books and periodicals to be dis- 
played and sold 

2, Organizing a Foreign Language Day or Vfeek in which pupils; 
a* dress in regional costume or wear foreign-type clothes 

b. speak the foreign language outside of class 

c. perform in the week*s assembly program 

d. obtain the cooperation of school cafeterias in serving 
foreign-type foods 

e. display interesting foreign products in main display cases 

f. post pictures or interesting printed material in the foreign 
language on main bulletin boards 
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Using Community Re so uroes 



1. Providing the opportunity for trips to areas of foreign cul- 
tural interest 

2, Scheduling regular listening where foreign language radio 
programs are available 

3* Providing for attendance at foreign moving pictui’ss, ballets, 
musical events, or plays whenever they are available 

4» Visiting a foreign restaurant 

5» Inviting foreign visitors to address pupils in the foreign 
language 
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TO TEACHERS 



Nothing in this publication should be con- 
strued as limiting a teacher in any way with 
regard to the number, kind, variety, or scope 
of activities v/hich his own special talent and 
individuality may lead him to introduce into 
his classes in the furtherance of language 
learning. 
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SUl'MARIES OF ACTIVmES 



^v el I 1 




Recommended Emphases 
Audio-lingual 805? 

Reading 155? 

Writing 55? 

II. ■ Th e audio-ling u al phas e 

A. Structures and vocabulary are audio-lingually presented and 
mastered 

B. A prereading period, without the use of printed materials, 
precedes the use of the teictbook 

C. Dialogues, conversational sequences and pattern drills 
characterize learnings 

D. The use of games, pictures, charts, songs, and poems is wide- 
spread 

E. Memorization of poems, songs and dialogues is prominent 

III. Re adin g begins with identical speech patterns learned audio- 

lingually and progresses to recombinations of these familiar 
patterns. 

IV. VJriting consists primarily of copying words and expressions in 

spisech ]pat terns, sentences, and dialogues learned audio-lingually. 
Labeling of familiar objects and making picture dictionaries may 
be utilized. Brief dictations of identical utterances, first 
learned audio-lingiially and then experienced visually, are given. 
Guided writing of drill patterns, first learned audio-lingually 
and then experienced visually, may be begun. 

V. Cu ltura l conte nt arises from pupils* interests and course materials. 
Topics suggested for emphasis in this grade are outlined, according 
to language, in the Appendix. 

VI. S uppl e mentary r ea ding in English is assigned to develop background, 

16 
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Le ve ^ I Gra de 8 

I. Rec ommended E mphase s 
Audio-lingual 70^ 

Reading 20/S 

Writing 10^ 

II. The audio-lingu al nhase 

A. Structures and vocabulary are audio-lingua lly presented and 
mastered 

B. A prereading period, i^ithout the use of printed materials, 
precedes the use of the textbook 

C. Dialcgu.es, conversational sequences and pattern drills 
characterise learnings 

D. The use of games, pictures, chai’ts, songs, and poems is wide- 
spread 

E. Memorization of poems, songs, and dialogues is prominent 

III. R eading progresses from identical patterns to recombinations of 

familiar patterns which have been audio-lingually learned. Tov/ard 
the end of grade 8, material not previously experienced in class 
mny be read. 

IV. VJritin g continues to be guided. Copying of dialogues and taking 
dictation of identical speech patterns continue as in grade ?• 
Guided writing of drill patterns involving simple transformations 
and substitutions of familiar patterns is continued. Pupils begin 
to write answers to dialogue questions on material which has been 
audio-lingually mastered and visually experienced. 

V* Cultural content arises from pupils* interests and course materials. 
Topics suggested for emphasis in this grade are outlined, according 
to language, in the Appendix. 

VI. Suppl e mentary read i ng in English is assigned to develop background. 
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Level I - Hi^h Sc hool 



I, Recommended Emphases 
Audio-lingual 70$^ 

Reading 15/o 

Writing 15 ^ 

II • The audi o-ling u al phase, 

A. The course begiLns with a prereading period, without texts or 
SJTTibols 

B. Structures and vocabulary are audio-lingual ly presented and 
mastered in context and through dialogues and pattern drills 

C. Dialogues and brief conversational sequences characterize most 
of the learning 

D. Poems, songs and g£imes are used widely 

E. Oral reading by individuals is practiced 

III, Reading is begun with material already learned audio-lingually. 

It is first introduced in identical patterns, later in recombina- 
tions of these patterns. Reading that has not been orally pre- 
sented is introduced gradually during the second half of the grade. 
Supplementary reading in English, in the forai of fiction or non- 
fiction, provides valuable background material. 

IV. Waiting is first restricted to imitative wi’iting of patterns that 
pupils have mastered audio-lingually. Copying, writing from dicta- 
tion, and the writing of dialogues used audio-lingually in class 
form the bulk of the v/riting. Guided writing of drill patterns is 
utilized. The writing of answers to dialogue questions is begun* 
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Level II - High S c hool 



Rec ommended Emph ases 
Audio-lingual 50/S 

Reading 30^ 

VJriting ?Jd% 

II. The aud i_o- linE;ual ph ase 

A. The development of audio-lingual skills continues to be the 
primary objective 

B. Structures needed for audio-lingual competence are presented in 
their most useful forms through pattern drills and dialogues. 

All structures are experienced aurally 

C. Vocabulary and idioms of high frequency are audio -lingual].y 
drilled 

D. Conversational ability is developed on specific topics. Inte- 
gration with text materials is recommended. Directed dialogue 
from English equivalencies is practiced 

E. Itie reading material is used audio-lingually 

III. Reading contains material not previously reviewed in class and in- 
creases in difficulty. Both intensive and extensive reading are 
assigned. 

IV. Writing of materials alreadj’’ learned audio-lingually continues. 

Guided writing of drill patterns is expanded to include more diffi- 
cult but still deducible forms of patterns aurally or audio-lingually 
experienced. V/riting includes answers to questions in which the 
structural changes involved in the ansv/er are patterned on the ques- 
tions, answers to dialogue questions, and answers to directed dia- 
logue questions of mastered material. Dictations of recombinations 
of learned patterns are introduced. The writing of patterns or dia- 
logues through recall is included progressively as pupils demonstrate 
proficiency. Equivalencies are written in the foreign language from. 
Englishj directed composition is begun. 

19 



Cid.tji ra.1 content arises from pupils^ interests and cours6 materials 
and is integrated with the covirse# Topics suggested for emphasis 
at this level are outlined, according to language, in the Appendix# 



^vel III -_Hip; h School 



I. R ecommen de d Emphases 
Audio-lingual 4QJu 

Reading 35 % 

Writing 23 %> 

II. The audio-lingual ,^iase 

A. Audio-lingu<-il drill on the remaining structural items needed for 
audio-lingi;a,l competency continues through pattern drills and 
question-ans\M'er responses in selected forms 

B. Audio-lingual activity is integrated v/ith the reading 

C. Oral reporting is correlated with reading material vmenever 
possible. Discussion in simple language ensues 

D. Conversational ability is developed on specific topics. Playlets 
or skits may be vehicles for performing in dialogues 

III. Re.ading includes longer selections of literary value and is supple- 
mented by reading simple authentic materialvJ on a variety of topics 
from foreign periodicals. Variety of forms of printed materials is 
suggested. Reading is extensive as well as intensive. Supplementary 
reading cf simple material in the foreign language may be assigned*- 

IV. V/rj.ting includes what pupils can say, in the written form of dialogiie, 
oral reports, and exercises on the reading. Writing of drill patterns 
continues. Ihe writing of language in a style and pottem character- 
istic of the v/ritten lani'^ge as distinguished from the spoken lan- 
guage may be introduced when necessary. Controlled writing is util- 
ized. Faroiliar material in the foreign langmge is written from 
English eqixivalencies. Personal letterv/riting on familiar topics 
is utilized. Passages heard orally may be written in restated form 
on previously mastered material. Controlled composition is intro= 
duced. Directed composition is practiced. 
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Cionten t continues to be integrated with course iraterials. 
Topics suggested as suitable for this level are outlined, according 
to language, in the Appendix. 
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Level IV - High Schoo l 



I. Reco mmende d Emphas es 

Audio-lingual 2 ^% 

Reading 50 % 

Writing 23 % 

II 0 The audio-lingua l phase 

A. Audio- lingual drill on the few remaining items needed for audio- 
lingual competency continues through pattern drills and question- 
answer responses 

B. Audio-lingual activity is integrated with the reading. Oral re- 
ports on the reading are ma.de 

C. Brief, sim.ple reports in the .foreign language on salient features 
of the civilization are made, followed by a bi’ief question-answer 
period 

III. RB^in£ is intensive and extensive. Extensive reading expands. In- 
dividual supplementary reading in the foreign language may be re- 
quired. The reading includes significant literary selections supple- 
mented by selections from books on different subjects which may be 
used for oral reports on civilization. 

IV. Writing; continues to emphasize what pupils can say, but includes, 

progressively, more and more of the forms characteristic of written 
expression. The writ.ing of structural and other drill patterns as 
well as exercises based on the reading continues, along with con- 
trolled witing and controlled composition. Controls decrease as 
pupils show ability. Free composition is practiced? compositions 
are viritten on civilization topics. Personal letterwriting continues 
as part of the program. 

Cultxir al c ontent combines a review of the salient features of the 
civilization in the foreigia language with individual and class 
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projects in special fields# Coordinated with the reading and audio- 
lingual experiences, the topics suggested for special emphasis at 
this level are outlined, according to language, in the Appendix# 
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Level V - High School 

I . R ecommended Emp hases 
Audio-lingual 20% 

Reading 50% 

V/riting ^Qf% 

The audio-ling\ial phase 

A. Audio-lingual activity is integrated with all phases of the 
course 

B. Oral reports are made on cultural topics 

C. Conversational topics are reviewed and extended. They include 
some conversational practice on commercial subjects 

III. Inten sive reading of classical and contemporary works in different 

forms is supplemented by a well-organized extensive reading program. 

Authors selected are essential to a minimum understanding of the 

epochs. Backgrounds are developed. Attention is paid to style, 

theme, setting, and historical context. Supplementary reading on 

civilization topics from books or periodicals is assigned and assumes 

an important role. Individual reading projects in special fields are 

undertaken. 

IV. Ihe v/ri ting of free composition is developed. The expression of the 
written as well as spoken language becomes important. Exercises on 
correct structural forms arising from individual or class needs may 
be provided. Practice is given on reports on the reading; summar- 
izing; paraphrasing; and note-taking in the foreign language from 
lectures, tapes, and books. Quality and individual expression are 
stressed. 

V. Cult\iral , , cont ent emphasizes the study of social backgrounds of the 
literature, integrated with an overview of history. Contemporary 
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works may serve as a point of departure for the understanding of the 
foreign nation of today. Topics suggested for emjdiasis in the final 
year of the foreign language sequence are outlined, according to 
language, in the Appendix. 
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ADVANCED PUCEIffiNT COURSES 




In troducti on 

The course described here is of a college level and is designed for the 
student gifted in foreign language who intends to seek advanced placement in 
his freshman year in college by taking the examination given by the advanced 
Placement Program. The goa ls of an advanced •placement course are so rigor- 
pus, that it i s not recomme nde d that a sc hool offer ,suph_ a cours e u nless _its 
students are fol lowin g t he f u2.1 five -y e ar sequence in th e language. In most 
circumstances, uhe course would be offered to qualified students in lieu of 
the fifth-year coui’se under the regular program. 

Qualified students should be encouraged to take the Advanced Placement 
Program examination. It is advisable that they ascertain from the college 
of their choice the policy of the college in regard to accelerated or ad- 
vanced placement programs. The fact that a high school student has com- 
pleted a year-£ work in an advanced course In high school does not neces- 
sarily mean that a college ivill grant advanced placement or college credit 
to the student. It shoul.d be noted that the exujrd.natlon part of uie 
Advanced Placement Program is open to any student whether oi’ not he has 
taken a special course. 

S election of Students 

There wi3.1 ordinarily be a very small percentage of the student body 
capable of undertaking a college-level course in high school. The percent- 
age vvi3.1 vary v;ith the type cl' community served by the school. It is im- 
portant that the identification and selection of the able and ambitious 
pupil in the foreign language field be made as early as possible. 

Selection of students for the college-level course should be based on 
a group of criteria: 

1. Teachers who know the students are asked to make recommendations. 

2. Those students recommended are invited to apply for the course. 

3. Parent consent is us’ially asked, not only because the course in- 
volves a certain oui-.lay of money for numerous inexpensive edi- 
tions of literary wot’ks, but also because the parent vho knows 
best the child's plans and outside schedule can judge whether so 
demanding a course can be managed. 

4. School records are consulted; intelligence quotients, results of 
standardized tests, attendance records, and relative standing in 
class are considered. 

5. It is especially important that the student's general scholastic 
achievement be high so that his work in other subjects may not 
suffer because of the demands of this course. 

6. The school would take into account any experience in the language 
in elementary school. 
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7» Guidance counselors and teachers ai'e consulted not only on aca- 
demic standing, but on general adjustment. Factors such as 
maturity, emotional balance, health, v/ork habits, and home con- 
ditions are important. 

8. Most important is the factor of eagerness to take the course, 
not so much for the credit, but to work at a high level. 

9. Generally, the student taking this course will have shown read- 
iness for it in various ways. He may have read widel^r; be 
familiar wj.th certain of the classics j have had contact with 
theaters, operas, musecims, lectures. In effect, he will be in- 
tellectually active and will have begm to be a person of 
culture. 

Sel ec tion of Teachers 

Teachers as well as students must be specially qualified for this pro- 
gram if it is to be successful. 

The selection of the teacher may be governed by; 

1. his interest in the program 

2. his eagerness to work at the college level 

3* the preparation he has had in literature 

4. his general command of the langtiage 

5« his realJ-zation of the need for devoting extra time to this 
co'.u?se 

6. his en.j03rm.ent of reading and appreciation of poetry and 
literary criticism 

Adm inistration of th e Course 

One practical and effective way to administer this course is the 
formation of a special class of students screened and qmlified for a 
college-level course. 

Another possibility, where registration for such a coiurse is very 
small, is for neighboring schools to cooperate in forming one class in one 
of the schools to receive students from the other schools. 

A third way, and perhaps the most difficult to carry out, is to place 
students following the advanced placement course in the regiJ.ar fifth-year 
class and provide them with e^rtra assignments and tutorial help. Such stu- 
dents might not necessarily be required to participate in regular fifth-year 
class work, but might consult with the teacher upon completion of assign- 
ments. Ihe student will work in great part under his own initiative and 
re spon Sibils. ty on his college-level assignments. Naturally, to be success- 
ful this ai'rangement requires frequent individual conferences between teacher 
and student. It also requires additional preparation by the teacher. 
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Summary of Activities 



The audio “lingual lAa se 

A. All aural-oral skills are strengthened to the point where stu- 
dents are fully capable of engaging in a sustained conversation 
on a general subject. 

B. ‘'Platform*' talks on topics related to the literature, history, 
and cultui'e are given. Panel discussions are used. 

C. SitTiations include: ‘'telephone'' conversations, role playing, 
oral presentation of poetiy or poetic prose that has been 
memorised, presentation of short plays or scenes from longer 
works, listeaing to lectures by the teacher or by a visiting 
lectiarer who is a native, viewing soiirid motion pictures, 
listening to recordings, and visiting advanced classes at 
neighboring colleges. 

D. Note-taking from an oral. presentation is an important skill to 
be pi'acticed. 

E. Work in the language laboratory will be largely self -directed 
by the student in extending, supplementing, and enriching th?i 
work of the classroom. 

II. Reading ability will be strengthened by experiences in reading exten 
sively and intensively a variety of materials and will include CTir- 
rent newspapers and. magazines as well as workvS of literature in a 
variety of forms — fiction, essays, poetry, draiiia, biography, and 
histoiy. A major emphasis is placed on the study of literacure as 
such. Tne student develops techniques and skills for critical 
analysis of literajy works. He leams to recognize the authoi’s* 
main themes and ideas. He becomes avraxe of the various aspects of 
style. He gains an understanding and appreciation of fcna, mood, 
and emotions, and the means used to evoke the moods and emotions. He 
becomes aware of subtleties of character through character analysis. 
Where necessary, the study of a work should bring to bear needed in- 
formation on the author’s life and times, the environmental factors 
of the time and place in the work itself, and comparisons of the 
work with others by the author or comparable works of other ivriters. 

A list of some of the authors and v;orks which might form the core of 
this reading program may be found in a curx'ent issue of Ad vanced 
Placement Program: Course Descriptions, published by the College 

Entrance Examination Board. 

III. Writing practice is given in various forms such as narration, des- 
cription of people or places, personal essays, exposition and argu- 
mentation. Some i m aginative writing may be done, but factual 
material presented in the forms of description, exposition or argu- 
mentation, imposes a greater discipline in logical thinking and 
orderly presentation. Quality and clarity are the goals. Soxirce 
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themes on a literary or cultural topic are undertaken. Translation 
from the foreign language into English may be used occasionally as 
a useful testing device. 

IV. Cultu^ is perceived through daily use and study of the language 

and the literature. Teachers may present talks to the class* films 
and slides furnish valuable studyj visits to museums, restaurants, 
plays, and concerts are productive cultural contacts. Television 
and radio provide worthwhile programs. Students may subscribe to a 
foreign newspaper or magazine. First-hand contact with cultiuo may 
be obtained through correspondence with foreign students. Near the 
enci of the second semester each student may present a paper which 
represents individual research on a cultural subject of major inter- 
est to him. 
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APPENDH >'A“ 



OUTLINE OF 

TOPICS FOR CULTURAL CONTENT 
FRENCH 



Grade 7 

INFLUENCES ON AMERICAN CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND HERITAGE 

A. Contemporary Culture 

!• French products imported (win')s, food, perfumes, style, 
textiles, automobiles, tapestries, glassware, articles 
de luxe) 

B. The American Heritage 

1. The role of France in the early discovery and explora- 
tion of America 

2. Place names in the United States as evidence of eariy 
exploration and settlement 

3* Areas where French is spoken in the United States and 
Cauiada 

4» The role of France in the American Revolution; the 
Battle of Yorktown (Lafayette, Rochambeau and De 
Grasse, French naval and ground forces) 

5» Great Americans of French descent (salient names only, 
such as Dupont de Nemours, John Jay, Paul Revere, 
Francis Marion, Gouvernevir Morris) 

6, Contributions of Firenchmen to the American scene 
(L 'Enfant, Audbon, Houdon, Rodin, Bartholdi) 

AREA INFORMATION 

A# The Geography of France 

1. Location in Western Europe 

2# The trip to France by boat, by air 

3« Climate, boundaries, rivers, moxintains, principal 
cities, principal provinces 

B« T he Economic Geography of France 

1. Principal products and the regions where they are pro- 
duced (coal, steel and steel products, automobiles, 
airplanes, aluminum, textiles, wine, chemicals, style, 
perfumes, arts and crafts) 



2, Principal agricultural products (wheat, vegetables, 
fruits, grapes for v;ine, sugar beets, livestock, 
dairy products including cheese, fishing) 

3» Importance in western European econony 



Level I - Grade 8 




I. AV<FA INFO RMTION 

Hone and FamiH.y Life 

1. Houses and apartments 

at li'pes of construction, the rooms, walls and gardens, 
the function of the “'square*' or "jardin public*' in 
towns 

b. Hio streets and residential areas in city and suburbs 
Ct The ‘'conciergtv,*' the "minuterie*' system, the elevators 

2, Family life 

a. Members of the family; their regard for one another 

b. The family meals 

c. Family recreational activities 

d. Marriage 
The Fr ench Laufflia /ge 
It Latin origins 

2t The influences of other languages 
3t The Fi'env'ih Acadeny 
Ct Re creation in .France 

It The family as the center of social life 
2t The social visit 

3» The cafe as principal meeting place for recreation and 
conversation 

4t The importance of the promenade 
5* Theaters, concerts, radio, and television 
6t Newspapers, magazines, and books 
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7. Fsstivals of music and the dramatic arts 
8* The place of sports 

9. Government-sponsored lotteries 

10. Vacations 

11. Resort areas 

D. Trans p ortation and Comm unic atio n 
E • M oney System 

F. Religj.on 

Provinces., Their Ri-o ducts and Pi-lncipal C itie s 
II- WELL-KMOV^ CUSTOMS AND HOLIDAYS 

A. Tlie Cafe 

B. Holidays, such as Noel, Le Jour de l*An, le C^uatorze 
Juillet, Mardi Gras 



Level I - Hi^h School 

I , INF LUEN CES ON AI €)RL C.^N CONTEMPORAR Y LI FE AND HERITAGE 
A- C ont e mpora ry Culture 

1. French products imported (wines, food, perfumes, style, 
te.xtiles, automobiles, tapestries, glasswai’e, articles 
de luxe) 

B- The Amer ican Herrta.£.e 

1. The ro3.e of France in the early discovery and explora- 
tion of Ame.rica 

2. Place names in the United States as evidence of early 
exploi’ation and settlement 

3. Areas where French is spoken in the United States and 
Canada 

4. The role of France in the American Revolution: the 
Battle of Yorktown (Lafayette, Rochambeau and De 
Grasse, French naval and groixnd forces) 

5. Great Americans of French descent (salient names only, 
such as Dupont de Nemours, John Jay, Paul Revere, 
Francis Marion, Gouverneur Morris) 
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6. Contributions of Frenchmen to the American scene 
(L’Enfant, Audbon, Houdon, Rodin, Bartholdi) 

II. AREA INFORMATION 

A. The Geography of France 

1. Location in I'/estem Europe 

2. The trip to Prance by boat, by air 

3. Climate, bo'iar.daries, rivers, mountains, principal 
cities, principal provinces 

The. Economic Creography of France 

1. Principal products and the regions whe.re they are pro- 
duced (coal, steel and steel products, automobiles, 
airplanes, aluminum, textiles, wine, chemicals, style, .. 
pe:*fuin«c5, arts and crafts) 

2. Pi'incdpal agricultural products (wheat, vegetables, 
fruits, grapes for wine, sugar beets, li\/'eBtoGk, 
daily products including cheese, fishing) 

3. Importance in western European econony 
C • Home and Famil?/- IJ.fe 

1. Houses and apartments 

a. 'I^’^pes of construction, the rooms, walls and gardens, 
the function of the ''square*' or *'jardin public*' in 
towns 

b. Ihe streets and residential areas in city and suburbs 

c. The ‘'concierge, the "minuterie“ system, the elevators 

2, Family life 

a. Members of the family j their regard for one another 

b. Tlie family meals 

c. . Family recreational activities 

d. Marriage 

D . The French Languag e 

1. Latin origins 

2. The influences of other languages 

3. The French Academy 
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Recreation in France 



I 



1. The family as the center of social life 

2. The social visit 

3« Tlte cafe as principal meeting place for recreation and 
conversation 

4« The importance of the promenade 
5« Tlioaters, concerts, radio, and television 
6. Newspapers, magasines, and books 
7» ?esti’!T',ls of musrc and the dramatic arts 
8. The place of sports 
9» Governmcnt-sponsoi’ed lotteries 
• 10. Vacations 
11. Resort areas 
Transportation, and Communication 
Tile Money Syste m 
H, Relis icn 

I * Provi ' Oces, Tiye ir Pi-odu c ts and Friiicirja.l Ci 'Lie& 

III. VJELL.-K NOWN CJr3T O M;3 AND KOLIDAIS 

A. ll'e Cafe 

B. Holidays, such as Noel, Le Jour de l*’'An, le Quatorae Juillet, 
Mardi Gras 

Level II - Hi.uh School 

AREAS OF THE WORLD @ERE. FRENCH IS SFOIffiN 
PARIS 

A. Location, general plan, and principal monuments 

B. Importance as the capital and centei* of trade and culture 



I. 

II. 
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TliE HISTORICAL MONUlViENTS OF FRAU CE 

A. In Paris and its environs — 






Notre-Dams de Paris, St, Germain-des-Pres, la Sainte- 
Chapelle, la Madsleine, le Sacre~Coeur, le Louvre, le 
Palais do Vorsailles, le Chateau de Fontainebleau, 

St, Denis, le Pantheon, les Invalides, l*Arc de Triomphe, 
1 ’Opera, la Tour Eiffel, and others met in conjunction 
with lang'.iage learnings 
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Be In the provinces — 



The P.oman ruins, the Chateaux of the Loire, Carcassonne, 
MoJit St« Miiihel, the Gothic Cathedrals, the Shrines at 
Lci.ird /33 ar’d li.sieux, and others met in conjunction with 
language J.oarnings 



IV, HIGHLIGHTS lU EDJ GATIOH 



A, Hie French attitude toward ecVo.cation and educated people 

B, Government control of education — the 17 ’'acadomies'' 



C, Free and compulsory education (imtil the age of l6 foi' those 
children who reach the age of 6 after January 1959j until 14 
for all others) 



V, 



D, Ecoles Maternellesj Ecoles Pi’imaires Elementaires 

E, Various types of secondary education 

F, The schoo-lday in elementary school, in secorulary school 
C* Tlio examination system for entrance into higher schools 

H, la Distribution des Prix; the awai'd system 

I, Holidays, sports, and recreational activities 

J, Tlie diversities and the Grandes Ecoles 

K, Special schools for art and technical education 
FRENOT CUISDE 

A, Importance of culinary art in French life 

B, Famous French terms and French dishes used the world over 

C, Characteristics of French cuisine 

D, Breakfast, lunch, and dinner in France; '-le gouter“ 

E, French wines 

F, The specialties of local regions 



VI, THE METRIC SYSTEId 
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Le vel III - Hiph School 



I. HIGHLIGHTS OF HISTO RY 



A • Early invadere 

1» The Celts, Romans, Franks (Goths, \fisigoths, Alains, 
Sueves), and the Normans 

2, Hie ethnic composition of France today as a result 
of early invasions and later migrations 

B • C^^sat Pens on a lit. los of French H is tory ( sail en t facto only) 

1. VorcengetoriJC, Charlemagne, St. Genevieve, St. Martin 
of Charles ifertel, Clovis. Hugues Capet, WiD.liam 

the Conqueror, Saint Louis, Joan of Arc, Francis I, 

Henry IV, St. Vincent de Paul, Rj.cheiieu, Louis XIV, 
Colbert, Louis XV, Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette, Napoleon I, 
Napoleon III, Marshall Foo.li, Charles de Gaulle 

Ouvstan d in.'^ Events i n French P: istcr.-.'~ (sa .]. ien t fa c ts o nly) 



1. The Battle of Alesia, the Conversion of Clovis, the 

Battle of Tours, the reign of Charlemagne, the conquest 
of England, the Hundred Years ^ War, the Siege of Orleans, 
the Renaissance, the Edict of Nantes, the Revolution of 
1789, th3 First Republic, the Empire under Napoleon I, 
the Revolutions of 1830 and 1848, the Second Republic, the 
Second Empire, the Third Republic, World War I, 'World 
V/ar II,. the Fourth Republic, the Fifth Republic 



II . 



HOLI DAYS AND C USTOPS OF HISTORICAL -AND I^ELIGIOUS SIGN IFICAN CE 



A. Legal Holidays 



January 1, Easter, May 1, Ascension Day, Whitsuntide, 
l*Assomption, Joan of Arc Day, July 14, November 1, November 11, 
December 25 

B. Other Important Holidays 

Janua.ry 6, Shrove Tuesday, April 1, Mid-Lent, Palm Sunday, 
Mother’s Day, St. Catherine's Day 

C. Grape Picking 



D. Fairs 



. -E. The Pardons 



F. Folk Dances 
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Le vel IV - Hi^h School 

I. THE GQVERMMENT OF FRAN CE 
A. Ihe Fifth Republic 

1» Its form and symbols 

2, The President, the Prime Minister and the Cabinet 
3» The legislative bodies 

4» Local government, its composition and principal officers 
B» The Communi.ty 

1» Important departments, territoi'ies, and member states 
2, Hieir relationship to Metropolitan France (general) 

3» Products important bo Fiu-snch or Western economy 
C» The Citizens of France 

1. "Who they are 

2, Voting and tajcation 
II. THE FBENCK WOR KER 

A. The French attitude toward work 
B» The French ''artisan" 

C. Trados and professions 

D. The industrial v;orker 

1. Hours of v/ork 

2. Unions 

3. Protection ^ly legislation 

E. The agricultural worker 

1. The wide ov/nership of small farms 

2. The life of the farmer 

F. Social Security benefits (general) 
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Le vel V 

I. 
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FRENCH C ON TRIBUTIONS TO CIV ILIZAT ION 

A. T he Ar ts (m.lntdnpf sc u].pture^ architecture ) 

1. Outstanding painters and their works 

2. Important schools of painting (classic, romantic, im- 
pressionist, post-impressionist, cubist) 

3. Outstanding sculptors and their works 

4* Important architects and their contributions 
(Mansard, Vicllet-le-Duc, Le Corbusier) 

5. Famous museums and art galleries (Louvre, Art Moderne, 
Galerie Durand-Ruel) 

B. Musi c 

1. O'.ri- standing composers of instrumental music and their 
works 

2. Important composers of operatic or vocal music j the 
operas and songs 

3. The role of France in the development of music: out- 
standing contributions.: the compossrs and their 
compositions 

a. Until Debussy 

b. The Impressionists 

c. Tlie groiip knoxvn as *'Les Six” 

4o State musical groups (Opera, Opera Comique, concerts 
Lamoureux, Pasdeloup, and others) 

5. Famous pei’formers and conductors 

6. Music in Px-ench broadcasting — its inf3.uence 

7. Popular music and light opera or concert music: famous 
performers 



High School 

FRENCH CONTRIBUTIONS TO CIVILIZATION 
A. Literature 

1. Important French v/riters and their works 

2. The outstandijig schools as studied in conjunction 
with the reading 

40 



3« The major literary prizes (Acadomie, Goncourt, Femina) 

4» Nobel prize winners of recent years 
B» The Dramatic Arts 

1» The outstanding plays and playivrights 
2, MoliereiCoraedie Francaise 

3* The development of motion pict'o.rss; inventors, directors, 
and films internationally knoivn 

4» State- oubcidized theater gi’oups of di’-'cnatic art 

(Comedie Francaise, Theatre National Populaire, regional 
groups) 

C» Science 

1* Chemisury — 

Lavoisier, Gay-Lussac, Pasteur, Roux 
2, Biology and medicine — 

Pastetir, Roux, Lamarck, Bernard, Cuvier 
3» I'lathematics — 

Descartes, Pascal, and others of special interest to ^ 
pupils, such as D ''Alembert, Lagraiige, Laplace, Foir.care 

4» Fnysics — 

Dsscarte?, Pascal, Pierre and Marie Curie, and others 
of special interest to napiis, such as Cculomb„ /impere, 
Becquerel, Irene and Frederic Joliot-Curie, De Ex'0/',3-ie 

5» Other outstanding scientists — 

ChampoLlion, Braille, Bertillon 

6, Practical inventi.ons started or developed by France in 
motors, photography, industrial machines or processes, 
automotive parts, aviation 

7» Salient facts in the development of aviation by the French 

8, French atomic science today 

9. Modern French research into submarine life 
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APPENDIX ’-B" 

OUTLINE OF 

TOPICS FOR CULTURAL CONTENT 
GERMAN 



Level I - High School 
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I. T HE INFI.UENCE OF GEPmN UNDS ON AMERICAN CULT UPj; 

A . C ontemporary Culture 

1. German products imported 

(Austria, Germany, Switzerland) textiles, handicrafts, 
chemicals 

(Austria, Germany) china, glassv/are, motorcycles, cutlery 

(Austria. S'witzerland) sporting goods, shoes 

(»Oe.rmany) musical instruments, toys, radios, optical in- 

st'm.mieri.ts, cameras, automobiles, ships 

(Switzerland) watches and parts, cheese, fancy articles 

(Germany, Sx\ritzerland) machinery, precision instruments, 

tools, pharmaceuticals 

2, Influences on English language, social customs, cu2.tural 
pursuits (art, music, theater, cuisine), dress 

The American Heritage 

1. Place names in the United States as evidence of early 
exploration and settlement 

2, Areas where German is spoken in ths United States 

3« The role of Germans in the American Revolution (the Battle 
of Oriskany in the Mohawk Valley (General Nicholas 
Herkimer); Baron von Steuben; Baron de Kalb 

4» The role of Germans in the Civil l/ar; German regiment and 
artillery company xinder Franz Sigel from Baden, Germany; 
German-American regiments from various states; Carl 
Schurz 

5» Great Americans and American families of German descent 
(salient names only such as the Astors, Rockefellers, 
Roeblings, Admiral Chester Nimitz, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Robert I'/agner, Henry Clay Frick) 

6. Famous German immigrants s Peter Minuet, Johann Peter 
Zenger, Charles P. Steinmetz, Vv'alter Damrosch, Johann 
August Roebling, Carl Schurz, Albert Einstein, Wernher 
von Braun, Thomas Mann, Albert Gallatin, Max Theiler, 
Ernest Bloch, Lise Meitner, Otto Preminger, Walter Slezak, 
Rudolf Bing, Robert F» Wagner, Kurt Weill, Ottmar 
Mergenthaler. 
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II. COUNTRIBS OF EUROPE V /HS RE rxERR^N IS SPOKEN OR IS 'HIE OFFICIAL 
UNGUAGE (AUSTRIA. GKia'IANY. .UEGHENSTSiN. Sl'/ITZERLAND *) 




III. THE GERMAN LAMPS 

The Geography of Austria. Germany and Switzerland 

1. Location in Europe 

2. The trip to German lands by airplane, ship, railroad, 
and automobile 

3. Climate, boui'.daries, rivers, mountains, principal cities, 
principal states 

B » Tl\e Threo Capita] . ji 

1. Locations, general layout, principal attractions 

2# Tl'isj.r importance as capitals and cultural centers 
C » Tbo Ep cnom::.c Geography of tb.o Gf-rinc.n L?.n.d s 

1. Principal industrial products and the regions xvhere they 
are produced (coal, steel, steel products, automobiles, 
motorcycles, ships, aluminum, textiles, chenD.ca3.3, phar- 
maceuticals, watches, leather goods, toys, printed 
matter, china, clocks, glass, wine, beer, precision 
machinsiy and instruments, cameras, optical products) 

2. Prdncipal agricviltural and forest products; milk, butter, 
cheese, r}'’e, wheat, oats, corn, vegetables, grapes, fruit, 
livestock, meat and meatfats, eggs, fish, v/cod and wood 
products 

3» Importance in European econonQr 
D. Widely-known Social C ustoms 

1. The Kaffeehaus (cafe). Restaurant, Weinstube, and Stamm- 
tisch as social meeting places; the coffee hour 

2, Holidays, such as iv'eihnachten, der Nikolaustag, Sylvester, 
Pfingsten, Karneval, Fasching, Fastnacht 

IV. TFJil GERMAN WAY OF I.TFE 

A. Home and Family Life in the Germ a n Lan ds 

1. Hie physical environment, 
a. Houses and apartments 

(l) Types of construction (stone, v;ood), rooms, 

walls, and gardens, function of the Marktplatz 
or Anlage in towns 
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(2) The streets and residential areas in cities and 
subui’bs; Schrebergarten 

b. Historical heritage: tom walls, castles, cathedrals, 
churches, ancient houses, town halls monuments 

c. Intensive use of rural land for agriculture, animal 
husbandry and forestryj the Stadtwald 

2, Family life 

a. Members of the family; their regard for one another 

b. Ihe family meals 

c* Family recreational activities 

d* Courtship and marriage 
3* Eecrceabion 

a. The family as the center of social life; stress on 
children, handicrafts 

b* The social visit 

c* Ihe Kaffeehaus and Gastwirtschaft as principal meet- 
ing p3.ac;es for recreation and conversation 

d. Theaters, opera, concerts, radio and television 

e. Nev/spapers, ma.gazines and books 

f* Ihe place of sports, hiking, and excursions 

g* Hio government-sponsored and controlled lotteries 

h* Music and the dramatic arts: festivals, amateur par- 
ticipation in the home, school, village ana city club 

i* The vacation (mountains, seashores, camping sites) 
Resoi't areas and spas 
B* Transportation and Communica tion 
C* Ihe Money Systems 

(Austria) SchilLing (Switzerland) Franken 

(Germany) Deutsclunark 
D* Religion 
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Level I I - H igh Sc hool 

I- IKS. CrERMAN WAY O F LIFE 

A, Education , Jands 

1* Tlie German attitudes towards education and educated 
people 

2, Government control of education in Austria through 
BmidrtSimlnistorium fur Untsrricht 

3» S^.ate and district control of ediication in Germany 
and Switzerland 

ho Schools and. schooling 



a. Austria 



Age 6 to 14/16 or 8 rchool years 

4 years Vollccschule (free an.d comoulsoj.'y) 

4 years Hauptschule or Sonderschule (fi'ee and 
compulsory) 

Tud.tion cchools: most trade-vocational schools; 

all academic high schools 

b» Germany 



Age 6 to 16/19 or 10-13 sc-vool yearrs 

I*i‘5.ck 1, 8 yea.Ts Volkeech.ule p2.us 4 years 
Be.r;'..f?.r.ch-'iLo (part time, while learning a trade; 
free and compulsox'y) 

Traci: II, 4 years Volkscchi:ile plus 6 years 
Mi.tt].6schu'.le (free and compuJ.sory) 

Ti'ack III, 4 years Volkssehule (free and compulsory), 
plus 9 years Gymnasium or hohere Schule (3 types) 

c* Switzerland 

Age 6/7 to 15/16 or 8-9 years; 4-5 years lov:-tr 
primary school ( Primal's chule) (free and compulsory) 

3-4 years upper primaz'y school (free a.nd compulsory) 

Tuition schools; academic secondary, 8 years, 4~5 
years Primarschule 



Commsrcial/technieal secondary schools; 3-4 years 
after 8-9 years Primarschule 
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5» The Kindergarten 

St The Volksschule, 8 years Germany, 4 years (Austria) 
followed by Ha’iptsr.uule for 4 3 ’'ears (Austria): the 
Primarsehule 8-9 years (Switzerland) 

7# Various types of secondary education (separation of 
boys and girls) Sekundarschulen (Switzerland) Gymna- 
sien (Austria, Germany, Switzerland), Mttelschi;len 
(Austria, Germany) 

8# Hie school day j,n elementary and secondary schools 
(6 days from 8/8:30 a.m. to 12/1:30 p.m. ) 

9» The exsinination system for enti*ance into higher schools: 
Reifepruf'ung/Abitnr (Austx'ia, G<3rmany), Matura/Mat\u*it'at 
(Austria, Switzerland), Bacealaur'eat (Switzerland) 

10, Holidays, sports, recreational activities in schools 

11, Adult education; Volkshochsohule (Austria, Germery' ) , 
branches of vocational schools and iju}iversities 
(Switzerland) 

12, The universities and the Technische Hochschulea 

13» Special schools for art and technical education 
(Kunstakademi.en and Technikums) 

B. HoLi .dars and. Customs in the German L ands 

1, T!ie legal holidays: 

(Austria, Germany, Switze-'’land) Mew Year's Day, Good 
Friday, Easter Sunday, Christmas (Dec. 25), Whitsunday 

(Austria, Germany) Christmas (Dec. 26), Easter Monday, 
labor Day (May l). Ascension Day, i.'hitmonday 

(Austria, Switzerland) Assimpbion Day (also in EavarJa) 

(Austria) Austrian Flag Day (Octo 26) 

(Germany) Tag der Einheit (June 1?) 

(Switzerland) National holiday (August l). Federal Day 
of Atonement and Prayer (Thanksgiving: third Sunday in 
September) 

2. Other important holidays v'hich are legal in certain 
states only 



3. 



Epiphanjr, Corpus Christi, All Saint's Day, Immaculate 
Conception, Advent 

Grape pickir^g (wine harvest) 

The fairs (industrial and local) 
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5» Carnivals (Fasching, Fastnacht, Karneval, Kizroes, 
Weilinachtsmarkt) 

6. The folk dances 

II. HIC- HLIG HT S IN T HE HISTORY OF TOE GERMAN LANDS 

A • .Ihe,, Oripl nal , Inh abit ants in the Present Ge rman Lan guage ,A^a 

1. Gsrmanic tribes in the North and Northeast 

2. Celts (Kelten) d.n the South and Southwest 

3* Slavs in the East 

Bo The Ea r Iv Ir.v a dors and the Ger’piani.c Mi gra tions 

1. The Romans (invaded Celtic regj.ons) 

2., The Slavs and the /'.sian i.m'ader3, src.h as the Mongols, 
Mag2-''s.rs, and the H'lris 

3. The Germanic migrations: The Alernanni,, FranVrs and 
Bavarians who moved into the Celtic area, pushing out 
the Romansj the Frisians, Ihuringians and Saxons, Virho 
remainsd i.n the Noi-th 

U» The et.hrdc composition of the Germanic nati.ons today as 
a result of early invasions? the Germanic migrations and 
later conquests 

Leed lrig P ersc nalit ie s of Ge rman Histpi~£; (salient facts oioly) 

1, ConiTr-on. Gozman rulers; Chai’les the Great (Charlemagne) 

Otto the Great, Frederick Barbaressa, Rudolf von Kabsburg 

2, Separation of the three German lands, each one following 
its own national interest 

a. Austria 

Rudolf von Habsburg (kept- the duchy of Austria in his 
family) ; Duke P.v.d.oIph IV, foimded the University of 
Vienna, which he expanded to join with his family prop- 
erty in Switzerland; Emperor Maximilian I, the *‘Last 
Knight,’* brought Austria to new heights in the late 15th 
and early l6th cent\iries; Charles V (1519-56) expanded 
Austria to include Bohemia and Hungary; Maria Tlieresa, 
first Empress of Austria; Andreas Hofor, national hero, 
fought Na^xij.eon; Franz I, Emperor of Austria, abdicated 
the title of ''Empei’or of the Hol^’’ Roman Empire of the 
German Nation’* in 1806; Prince Metternich azid the Con- 
gress of Vienna; Fi*anz Josef I, Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand; Dr. Engelbert Dollfuss; Dr. Karl Psnner; General 
A. D. Komer; Ing. Jiilius Raab; Ing. Leopold Figl 
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b, Gerniany 



Rudolf von Habsburg, chosen as emperor in 1273, 

Habsburg dynasty rules Germany without interruption 
from 1^38~1740 (1806)? Friedrich von Hohenzollern 
received the Mark Brandenburg in 1415:- Martin Luther 
(1483-1546) started the German Reformation; Frederick 
the Great made Prussia a great power; Baron von Stein 
brought about the great Prussian reforms of 1808; Karl 
Marx (1818-83); Furst Otto von Bismarck; King i/illiam 
of Prussia pro clamed Emporer William I of the German 
Reich; Wil3.iam II (1888-1918); Friedrich Ebert and 
General von Hindenburg, Presidents of the VJeimar Repub- 
lic; Gustav Stresemann; Adolf Hitler; Konrad Adenauer 

c.’ Switzerland 

Rudolf von Erlach, early leader of Bernese troops dur- 
ing Bern's expansion; Adrian von Bubenberg, who de- 
feated Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, at Morat; 
w’illiarn Tell, national hero, depicting the will to in- 
dependence; Hans V'Jaldmann, Bu:*gomaster of Zurich and 
great military leader in the war against Charles the 
Bold (1476-77); Cardinal Schinner's defeat at Mangnano 
(1515) leading to Swiss withdrawal from the war, the 
first step toward neutrality; Uli-ich Zwingli, who began 
the Swiss Reform Movement in Zurich (1519); Jean Calvin 
and Farel, leaders of the Reform Movement in Geneva; 
Rudolf von Wettstein, Burgomaster of Basel, who repre- 
sented the Si^iss Federation in the peace conference of 
Westphalia (1648), which recognized Swiss independence; 
General Dufour, who suppressed the activities of the 
Catholic Sonderbund in 1347 and restored internal peace 
to Si7itzerla,nd; Henri Dunant, founder of the Inter- 
national Red Cross 

Outstanding Events in German History (salient facts only) 

1. General 

The Germanic migrations; the crowning of Charlemagne by 
Pope Leo III in 800; the establishment of the Karolingische 
Mark (Austria) in 803; the Caro3j.ngians (768-919); the 
Saxons (919-1029) including Otto the Great; the Franconians 
(IO29-II50); the Hohenstaufens (1150-1254) including Fred- 
erick Barbarossa; colonization of the lands east of the Elbe 
(I2OO-I4OO) by the Deutschritterorden 

2. Specific by countries 
a. Austria 

Establishment of the Karolingische Mark in 8O3 as a 
safety zone against the Magyars; reestablishment by 
Otto the (k*eat in 955; house of Babenberg receives the 
Ostmark in 976; Rudolf von Habsburg takes over the 
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Babenberg holdings| era of Austrian expansion by mar- 
riage to include Burgundy, Spain, Spanish possessions 
in America, Bohemia, and Hungary (15th and l6th centur- 
ies); the Turkish invaders are defeated near Vienna in 
. 1529 and again in 1683; reforms under Joseph II; Euro- 
pean politics directed by Prince Metternich; the Congress 
of Vienna and the Holy Alliance; the Revolution of 1843 
(downfall of Metternich); the war with Prussia (1866); 
''Ausgleich*' of 186? results in the establishment of the 
Dual-Monarchy (Austria-Hungary); occupation of Bosnia 
and Herz3gov;ina (Congi’ess of Berlin, 1878); annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegowina in 1908; assasc.inaticn of 
Archdixke Francis Ferdinand (19I4); V/orld War I; the 
First Republic; Anschluss (1938); the Second Republic; 
the peace treaty of 1955; Austrian declaration of 
neutrality (1955) 

b. Germany 

pjLse of feudalism; rise of the Hanseatic cities (about 
3.350); establishment of the *‘Mai’k Brand enbu.rg‘‘ in 1415; 
the house of Hohenzollern; I'^artin Luther's Ftefcrm Move- 
ment; the Thirty Years' War (1618-48); the I'ise of 
Prussia; the Seven Years* War (1756-63); collapse of the 
First German Empire (I8O6); formation of the '‘Deutscher 
Bund'' under Prussian leadership in 1815 after Napoleon's 
defeat; uprisings of I83O and 1848; war between Prussia 
and Austria (1866); the rise of Chancellor Bismarck; 
Franco-Prussian War (1870-71); unification of Germany 
and founding of the Second Einpire (1871); World War I; 
Weimar Republic; Nazi Gejcmanj- and V/crld War II, division 
into the so-called "Democratic Republi.c*' and the Federal 
Rep’ublic of Germany 

c. Switze.rland 

Independence from the Holy Roman Empire is achieved in 
the Swabian War of 1499; confederation expands to I3 
states i.n 3.5-1.3; military collapse, under Cardinal 
Schirmier (1515) » was the first step towards neutrality; 
refomiation brings internal conflicts (four religious 
wars between 1529-1712); Treaty of 'Westphalia recognizes 
Swiss independence; confederation grows to 22 states 
(I8I5), each with equ.al status; nev; Federal Constitution 
adopted (1848); the International Red Cross Society is 
formed (in I864); League of Nations establishes its per- 
manent headquarters in Geneva; London declaration of 
1920 recognizes permanent Swiss neutrality 

III . HISTORICAL BUILDINC-S AND M0NUJ4ENTS 
A. In Austria 

Examples; Stephansdom, Schloss Belvedere, Schonbrvinn, 

Innsbrucker Hofkirche 
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B. In Germany 

Examples: Kolner Dorn, Brandenburger Tor, Niederwalddenkmal 

C. In Switzerland 

Examples: Rathaus zu Basel;' Reformaticnsdenkmal zu Genf; 

Chillon, Internatior*al Postal Union 

Le vel III - Hi ^ h Scho ol 

I- 3M GC^/ ER]\M?,^^TS OF GEPmN LATOS 

A • Tile Federal Republics of Aust ria^ G er many, and Sw itze rlan d 

1. Forms and symbols 

2, The President (Austria,. Germany, Switzerland); the Chancel- 
lor (Austria, Gcemany) . the Federal Council (Switzerland) ^ 
the Cabinet (Austria, Germany) 

3« Tlie legislative bodies (lower and upper houses) 

a. Austria - Nationalrat, B’jndestag 

b. Democratic Republic of Germany - Volkskammer, Lander- 
karamer 

c. Federal Republic of Gei’many - Bundestag, Bundesrat 

d. Switzerland - Nationalrat, St'inderat 

Iioeal and state governments, their composition and princi- 
pal officers 

B. Ihe Citizens of Geniian Lands 

1. Their constitutional rights and privileges 

2, Voting and taxation 

II. GERM AN CONTRIB UTIONS T O .a5ffi_ARTS 

A . Ihe arts (painting, scu l p t u re, ^ ar chitecture ) 

1. Outstanding painters and their works 

2. Outstanding sculptors and their works 

3. Outstanding architects and their achievements 
L, Famous museums and art galleries 
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B. M usi c 

1. Outstanding composers of instrumental, operatic, and vocal 
music, and their works 

2. Famous performers and conductors 

3. Popular music and light opera or concert music 
4« State subsidized musical groups 

5. Music in German broadcasting — its influence 

6. Music festivals; Salzburger Festspiele, International 
Music Festival in Lucerne, Richard l/agner Festival in 
Bayreuth and others 

III. IHE GFPMH WOR KER 

A. Attitude toward work 

B. Professions 

C. Trades 

D. The industrial worker and artisan 

1. Hours of work 

2. Unions 

3. Legal pi’otection by legislation 

4. Pensions and health benefits 

E. “Eie agricultural worker 

1. The wide ownership of small, productive farms 

2, The life of the farmer 

F. Social security (general) 

IV. GERIiAN CUISIME 

A. Characteristics of German cooking 

B. The typical meals in the German nations 

C. Wines and beers 

D. Specialties of local regions 

E. VJell-knoivTi dishes and baked goods 
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I. GERMAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ARTS 

A. Literature 

1. Important German writers and their works 

2, Main currents of German literature as studied in relation 
to the reading 

3* Nobel prize v/inners 

B • Tlie Dramatic Arts 

1. The outstanding plays and plajnirrights 

2, The development of motion picturesj well-known directors, 
actors, and films 

3» State C'Ubsd.di'T.ed theater groups of dramatic art under the 
separate states 

II. GERMAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO IHE SCIENCES 

A. Chend.st.ry: development of agi'icultva’a! chemistry^ metallurgy, 
synthesis of organic matter^ aniline dyesj synthetic materials j 
nuclear science 

B. Biolog;/’ and medicine; research in bacteriologj'-j laws of inheri- 
tance^ techrdques in surgei-yi immun.ity and serum therapy 

C. Mathematics: differential calculus j functions j calculators 

D. Pbycics: spectra], analysis j conservation of energy, research 
in atomic structure ^ theory of relativity; quantum theory; 
optics; X-rays; radio; astronomy; electromagnetism 

E. Practical inventions started and/or developed b;’' nationals in 
German-speaking lands in motors, p^hotogr-aphj, industrial 
machines or processes, automotive parts; aviation 

F. Modem German research: development of rockets; space studies 




/ 
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APPENDIX >'C'* 



OUTLINE OF 

TOPICS FOR CULTURAL CONTfclNT 
RUSSIAN 



(To be developed.) 



APPENDH *‘D*' 



OUTLINE OF 

TOPICS FOR CULTURAL CONTENT 
SPANISH 



Level I - Grade 7 

I . SPANISH AF RICA IN TFIE CO NTEIviPORAR Y WO RIL 
Tne Imriort'ance of the Sp anish L angua /^e 

1. Ihe ccVintries of the world where Spanish is the official 
language 

2. Spanish place nejnes in the United States 
3» Spani.sh words used in English 

4. Spanish words used to reflect Hispa.nic customs or cul- 
tural patterns adopted by Americans 

a. In architect\ire and furniture 

b. In music and the dance 

c. In food and dress 

d» In sports and other areas 

5. The wide use of Spanish in the southwest, and other 
areas 

6. The need for a knowledge of Spanish 

a. For international understanding 

b. For cultural contributions 

c. For travel 

d. . For vocational use 

B • The Influence of STja in o n Life in the United States 

1. In the history of the New World 

2. A:3 an ally on the world scene 

3. As the source of outstanding cultural contributions 
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C • The Relationship of S panish America' t o the United States 

1. In heniispheric solidarity 

a. Important contributions of the United States in the 
struggle for independence 

b. The Monroe Doctrine 

c. The Good Neighbor Policy 

d. The Organization of American States 

2, The presence of Spanish-speaking peoples in the United 
States 

a. Mexicans 

b. Puerto Ricans 

c. Cubans 

3» Proximity for travel 
4. Cultural contributions 

5» In trade and as a source of important commodities 



n. AR RA INFOPaMATION ON S P/i NIGH AME RICA 



B. 



The Countries 

1. Mexico 

2, The Antilles: Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republic 

3» Central America: Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama 

4» South America 

Northern nations - Venezuela and Colombia 

West Andean nations - Ecuador, Peini, Chile, Bolivia 

Nations of the Rio de la Plata - Argentina, Uruguay, 
Paraguay 

Geography 

1. Location and size 

a. Comparative continental size and location 

b. Comparative size of countries (general) 

c. Important boixndaries 

r— p* 
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2, Capitals and other major cities 
3» Chief rivers 

a. Three river systems of Spanish America 

b. Other important rivers 

4. Chief mountain ranges 

5. Chief mountain peaks (Aconcagua, Chimborazo, Illjjnani, 
Orizaba, Popocatapc^tl, Istaocihuatl) 

6. Climate 

a. The three climate zones 

b. The effects of altitude, trade winds, and the Humboldt 
current 

c. Seasons in South Meri.ca 
C • Economic geography 

1. Principal product or products of each country 

2. Important natural resources 



1, Effects of topography on transportation 

a. Pan-American higliway 

b. Use :f animal transport 

c. L'jnitations on railroads and shipping 
d» Need for air travel 

2, Unexplored land 

3, Landscapes 

a. Citien, towns, villages (streets, squares, shops, 
homos, public buildings, churches, schools, the 
market place) 

b, •''inTaTns mountains, forests, jungles, haciendas. 



Grade 8 
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c, Architectioral contrasts (Spanish, modern, primitive) 
4. Special points of interest 

a. Mexico City; Paseo de la Rsforma, Parque Chapviltepec, 
Palacio de Bellas Artes, Univei*sided de Me!xico, 
Catedral de Santa Marxa de Guadalupe 

b. Havana: Castillo del Morro, Teatro Blanquita, el 

14alecon 

c. Buenos Aires; Plaza de Mayo, Avenida del 9 c.e Julio 

/ 

d. Argentina: pampas, ombu, Patagonia, Catarata del 

X^dclljU. 

6. Ecuador; IsDns Galapajos, Quito 

f. Venezuela;^ Lago de Maracaibo, llanos, Caracas 
(f-laza Bolivar) 

g. Chile: Desierto de Atacama, Tierra del Faego, Islas 

Juan Fernandez, Isla de Pascua 

h. Bolivia: Lago Titicaca 

B. Population, as it affects cultural understanding of countries 
or areas 

1. Approximate pop;ilation figures 

2 , Ethnic composition 

a. liljrred eth.nic composition cf many coiin.tries 

b. Countries predominantly white, mestizo or Indian 

c. Place of Negro, mulatto, zembo 

d. Other nationals (C-ermans, Italians and other Euro- 
pearrj Syrians, Japanese, Chinese 

e. Racial attitudes 
3 • Indian groups 

Aztec, Maya, Inca, Queohua, Aymara, Araucanian, Carib, 
Guarani, Chibcha, and others 

C . Cul.tural mtter-ns 

1. Family life (general) 

a. Close family unity 

b. Large families 
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c» Position of women 

d. Courtship and marriage 

2. Dress (some characteristic patterns) 

a. Sarape, rebozo, poncho, huaraches, ruana 

b. Sombrero, sombrero ancho, sombrero de jipijapa, 
chnpaLla 

c. China poblana, charro, gaiicho, huaso, llanei’o 

dt. Pajama-like costume of coarse cotton 

e. Spanish dress; mantilla, peineta, faja 

f. Formality of iij'estem dress in the middle and upper 
classes (particularly the use of tie and suitccat) 

3» Sports 

a. Corridas de toros, fatbol,. beisbol, basquetbol, fron- 
ton, rodeos, natacibn, charreadas, ririas de gallo, 
bcxGo, esqui 

4» Recreation 

a. Parties; family parties (a:uij.versaries, birthday, 
christening , farewell) 

b. Music and dancing; fiestas, the paseo, the ccnfiteria 
in Buenos Aires 

c. Bathing 

5. Music 

a. Instruments; marimba, guitar, maracas, giiiros, tiple, 
claves, quena, others 

b. Song and dance I'hythms 

Cuba: rumba, mambo, conga, habanera 

Dominican Republic; merengue 
Mexico; jarabe tapatio, danzon, son 
Ai'gentina : tango 

Colombia: bambuco, pasillo, torbellino 

Venezuela; Joropo 
Chile; cueca or zamacueca 
Peru: yaravi, marine ra 
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c. The mariachi singers of Mexico 

d. Well-known revolutionary or folk-songs 

e. Other well-known song and dance rhythms 
6, Holidays 

a, January 1, January 6, el Carnaval, Easter, 

November 1 and 2, Christmas celebrations 

b, October 12, Independence Day (selected countries) 

c, Pan-American Day, April 14 

7» Relilgion - predoiiiinantly Roman Catholic 
8. Typical foods and beverages 

9» Customs widely knovm (siesta, fiesta, asado in Argentina) 

10. Occnpati.ons (general) 

. a. Agricultui-al, mining, industrial, commerci.al (in 
different countries) 

b. Craftsmen, professionals, artists 

c. Terras widely knoivn (gauche, charro, llanero, vaquero, 
h’jaso) 

11. Education 

a. Provisi.cn for preschool, elementary, secondaiy 
eduoaticn 

b. Compulsory education age (generally 14) 

c. Higher education 

(1) Ear.lisst universities in the Western hemisphere 
(uni versitJ.es of Mexico, San Marcos, Chile) 

(2) Prevalence of u'niversities 

d. Problems in enforcing compulsory education 

e. IlJdteracy 

12. Transportatio.n 

a. Urban (automobile, bus, trolley car, subway) 

b. Rural (ox-cart, llama, guanaco, burro, horse, 
automobile ) 



ro 
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c. General (air, sea, rail, automotive) 

d. Importance of air travel due to difficulties of 
overland tre.nspoi‘tatiori 

13. Communication 

a. Large urban areas 



b. Other areas 

14. Cu-rrenoy in important coi.mtries studied (pe.ao, colon, 
sol, guarani, boliviano, quetzal, and others) 

15 » Language 

a. Chief difforenc.es from Castilian 

b. Some varia.tion 3 in vocabulary and expression among 
the Sp.anish- speaking nations 

c. Persi-stence of Indian langUcages (chisfls'- Quechna, 
Aymara, and Guarani) 



16. Names of nationals in countries studied 

(venezc.lanc, chileno, argentino, colombiano, guatemalteco, 
and othei’s ) 

17 • Remains of pre-Columbian civilizations 

(, 5 an 0 >ian Tc otihiiaxiin, Maohu Flcohu, Ssouihuaman, Cusco, 
Chidren Itsa) 




Level I - Hig h. Scho o l 

I. SPANISH AiyiEnlC A IN THE CONTEMPO ItARy WORLD 
A . The Importance of th ■? S ia anigh, lai igua ge 

1 . The couatrles of the world whei'e SparJ.sh is the official 
language 

2 , Spanish place names in the United States 
3 » Spanish words used in English 

k, Spanish words used to reflect Hispanic customs or cul- 
tural patterns adopted by Americans 

a. In architecture and furniture 

b. In music and the dance 

c. In food and dress 

d. In sports and other areas 



GO 
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5« The wide use of Spanish in the southwest, and other 
areas 

6. The need for a kn.owledge of Spanish 

a. For international understanding 

b. For cultural contributions 

c. For travel 

dc For voc^.tic■nal use 

T he I nfl uence of Spain on Life in the United S tates 



1. In tiic history of the New World 

2. As an ally on the world scene 

3. As the soui'.’ce of outstanding cultural contributions 
C • Ills Eelat i cnship o f Spanish^ A. neri oa to t h e Un ioa d. S tates 

1. In hemispheric solidarity 

a. Important contributions of the United States in the 
struggle for independence 



b. Fne Monroe Doctrine 

Co The Good Neighbor Policy 

d. Ihe Organisation of American States 

2o Th.o presence of Spanish-speaking peoples in the United 
States 



a. Mexicans 

b. Puo.rto Ricans 

c. Cubans 

3« Proximity for travel 
Cultiiral contributions 

5« In trade and as a source of important commodities 
II. AREA I?3F0RMATI0N ON SPANISH AME.RICA 



A. The Countries 



1, Mexico 

2, Ihe Antilles; Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republic 

6l 
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3. 


Central Americas Guatemala, Hondwas, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama 


4» 


South America 


f 


Northern nations - Venezuela and Colombia 

West Andean nations - Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Bolivia 

Nations of the Rio de la Plata - Argentina, Uruguay, 
Paraguay 



B. 



1. 


Location and size of countries 


2. 


Capitals and other majoi* cities 


3. 


Chief rivers 



4' Chief .Ticuniain ranges 



5. 


Chief moi^ntain peaks (Aconcagiaa, Orizaba, Pcpocatapetl) 


6. 

♦ 


Climate 

a, Uce three climate zones 

b. llte effects of altitude 



Eccn o :nj.c Geog rc/ plvy 



1. 


Pi’incip.al product of each country 


D. £;.],• 


,.t ijral Patte:*r.s 


1» 


Family JJ.fe (general) 

a. Close family unity 

b. Large families 


2. 


Di'ess (some chax*actex'istic patterns) 

a. Sarape, rebozo, poncho, huaraches 

b. Sombrero 

c. China poblana, charro, gaucho 


ft 


d* Pajama-like costume of coarse cotton 


3. 

• 


Sports 

! 

a. Corri.das de toros, futbol, beisbol, basquetbol, ; 

fronton, rodeos 


o 
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U» Recreation 

a. Parties 

b. Music and dancing; fiestas, paseo 

c. Bathing 

5. Music 

a. Instx’umsnts : marimba, guitar, maracas 

b. Sc)ng and dg,nce rhylhms 
Cuba; mambo, rumba, conga 
Mexico; jarafce ta patio 
Argentina ; tango 

c. Wc.ll-kaovm revolutionary or folk songs 

6. Holidays 

a. January 1, January 6, Christmas celebrations 

b. October 12 

c. Pan-Amer-ican Day, April 14 

Level n - H IA Sn;K>ol 

I* area. i:>i:?ORMATTOn OH SPAIN 

A. G eoara pby 

1. Location in Western Europe 

2, Boundaries.^ mountain ranges, the Me seta Central, princi- 
pal rivoie, principal I’egions, main cities 

3» Principal provinces 

4» Climate in different regions 

5. Landscapes in important regions 

B. Econom i c geog raphy 

1. Principal products 

2, Occupations 
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C • Ethnic compos itlc n of the Smnlsh people 




1. In northern Spain (by regions) 

2, In central Spain 
3» In southern Spain 



D» Language 

1. Origins of Spanish 

2. Castilian 

3. Other languages (catalan, gallcgo, euscaro) 

E. transportation and comun ic atl cn (general fea cures) 



F. Cur rency 

life in Spai n 



1. Education 



a. Compulsory primary education in public and church 
schools 

b. Secondary education (instituto) 

c. Higher education (universidad) 

2, Religion and its importance in Spanish life 



3 . Holidays 



a. Religious holidays; Navidad (Nochebuena, Misa del 
Gallo, Villancicos, Nacimiento)^ Dia de los Reyes 
Magos; Carnavalj Scmana Santa (Pasos, Cofradias, ^ 
Domingo de Raiaos, Pascua Florida) 5 Verbenaj. Romeriaj 
Dia de Todos los Santos; Dia de los Difuntos 

b. National holidays; el dos de Mayo, el Dia de la Raza 

Dress 

a. Contemporary urban and rural dress 

b. Regional dress 

c. Important terms: mantilla, manton, peineta, faja, 

boina, alpargatas 

5 . Foods and meals 






lypical dishes; cocido, arroz con polio, bacalao, 
mazapan, turron, chocolate, horchata, azucarillo, paella 
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b. lypical foods taken at each meal 

c. Hours at which meals are taken 

6. Spanish naming system 

7. The celebration of *'name days’’ instead of birthdays 
(el dia del santo) 

8. Spanish homes 

a. Architecture (patio, zaguan, reja, azulejo) 

b. Hospitality 

9. Family life and its importance 

10. Social life and social customs 

a. Recreation (el cafe, el cas5.no, el ateneo, la 
tertulia, la loteria, el paseo, la veltada) 

b. Courting (la duena, pelando la pava, haciendo el oso) 

11. Sports 

a. La corr5.da de toros (plaza de toros, torero, picador, 
banderiliero, matador, momento de la verdad) 

b. La pelota vasca 

c. El futbol 

d. Other sports 

12. Regional rhythms and dances 

a. Andalucia (el fa’idango, la sevillana, el bolero, el 
jaleo, la ma?..p,guena) 

b. Other regions ^Cabaluna - la sardanar Galicia - la 
muineira? Aragon - la jotaj la ^^ancha - la seguidillai 
las Prev.incias Vascongadas - la ezpatadantza) 

c. General - el paso doble 

13. Musical instrments (castanuelas, guitarra, pandereta, 
gaita) 



O 
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- High School 



.ms HISTOI IICAI , DEVSIOP^^NT 0]?. SPAIN AMD S PANISH M.raCA 



The Hisborica l Develoff)ent of S^ain 
Outstand i np; hi storical events^ 

The Ibei'i.ansj the first invaders and principal settlements 
(Celts, Phoenicians, Greeks, Carthaginians, Romano); Sagunto; 
N’omancia; Spain under the Romans (contributions to Spanish 
civilisation at)d Rcjnan remains in 5pi\i:i) f the Hojiho.f n in- 
vaders (Suevians, Alans, Vandals, Visigoths); the Moslem con- 
quest; Mohammedan Spain (learning, tolerance, wealth, art, 
industry, monvonents); the Reccnquest (las Navas do Tolora, 
Covadonga, Va.j.encia); the defeat at Granada; expulsion of the 
Moors; expulsion of the Jews; the Spanish Inquisition; the 
discovery of Ajnerica; the transinlssion of learning to the 
V/est; the Golden Age; the Battle of J/spanto; the defeat of 
the Sfianish Armada; the Tvar of Spanish nuccessicn; Spain 
under the Bourbons; the jra/asdon by Napoleon; el doe da Mayo; 
the loss of the colonies; the iirst Cai’llst i/Jar; the Spanish- 
American V/ar; the Second Republic; the Civil Uar of 193<^-39; 
the present government 



2 . 



Outstandi ng M stqrlc al pers onalitie 

Hannibal; Scipio Africanus; Spaniards who became great Romans 
(emperors - Hadrian, lyLarcus Aurelius; Romans of culture - 
Martial, Lucan, the. Tivo Senecas); Santiago; Saint Isidore; 



Rodrigo the 

(Ruy) 

Fernando e 
Ignacio de 
Bonaparte ; 



Vi.sigoth; Tarik; Abderrmiian J.; Pelaj'O; i?.odrigo 
de Vi.var; Alfonso el Sabio; Maimonidcs; Bcabdil; 
Isabel; Cristcbdl Colon; Caj'los V; Felipe II; 
Loyola; Felipe V; Carlos III; Femai'.do VII; Jos^ 
Alfonso XIII; Prime de Rivera; Franci.sco Franco 




_^i sl^rical De veJLopinenl^ of Spanisji. ^Amerji ca 
O utstandinp; hi storical eyent^ 



Discover3r and. exploration of the New Norld; the ''Line of 
Demarcation-''; the conquest of Mexico and Peru fToltscs, 
Astecs, Maya-s, Incas); the exploration of the Orinoco and 
the legend of El Dorado; settlements in the New World; the 
e stablioiiment of missions; the rule by vice-royalties; Con- 
tratacion and the Consejo de Indias; the establishment of 
social and cultural institutions; exploitation of resources 
and natives for the mother country; the fi].ibusteros and the 
Spanish ^iain; the position of the ‘'Cr.iollos''' under Spain; the 
struggle for independence in 1-iexico, South America, Central 
America and the Caribbean; the Monroe Doctrii^e; the Mexican 
Viar of 1.843; the Pan-ihnerican Union; the Organization of 
Arierican States; present developments as they arise from 
current ev-ents 
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2 A Outstand ing historical pers onalitie s 






a. Explorers and conqueros 

Colon, Balboa, Ponce de Leon, Velazquez, de Solis, ^ 
Cabeza de Vaca, de Soto, Magallanes, Coronado, Cortes, 
Pizarro, Valdivia 

b. Native chief taj.ns 

Moctezuma, Atahualpa, Huascar, Caupolican 

c. Humanitarians 

Bartolome de las Casas, Junipero Serra 

d. Revolutionaries 

Padre Hidalgo, Jose Morelos, Francisco Miranda, Simon 
Bol.ivar, Jose de San Martin, Ber.i’ardo O^Kiggins, Jose 
Marti, Admiral Cochrane, General Sucre, Benito Juarez 
(Pancho Villa, Zapata) 

e. Dictators 

Emperor Plaxirailian, Porfirio Diaz, Juan Rosas, Vicente 
Gomez, Fulgencio Batista, Juan and Eva Peron, Trujillo 

f. Other outstanding personalities 



O 

ERIC 



Level IV - High S chool 

I- CONTl^.I BUTI OMS OF^SP^NISH.JU®R^^^^^ CXVI,LIZ;\TOT 

A. Pa inters 

1, Mural painters s Diego Rivera, Jose Clemente Orozco, 
David Siqueiros, Carlos Merida 

2, Gaucho painters? Cesareo Quiros 

3« Other painters? Tito Salas, Jorge Sabogal, Tamayo 

B. M usic 

1, Popular and folk music and the dance 

2, Composers 

a. Classical music 

Carlos Chavez? Sinfonia indi^ 

Ernesto Lecuona: La Malaguena, Andalucia 
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Popular music 



I'lanuel Ponce : Estrellita 

Osman P^r-oa Freire: Ay, Ay, Ay 
Agustin Lara; Mexican songs 
Ernesto Lecuona: Siboney 

Others 

3 » Performers 

a* Singers 

Tito Guizar - Mexico 
Yraa ^Sumac - Peruvian melodi.es 
Itamon Vinay - Chilean tenor 
CTv.'aciela Rivera P’j.erto Rico 
Pedro Vargas - Mexico 

b» Instrumentalist 

Claudio Arrau - Chilean piani.st 

c» Ballet dancer 

Alicia Alonso - Cuba 

C» Actors 

!• In American productions: Jose Ferrer, Dolores del Fao, 

Dosi ArnaZg Lupe Volez, Cesar Romero, Fernando lamas, 
PJ-ta Morono, and others 

2, In Mcjxi.can productions s Cantin.flas, Mar .(a Fe^lix, Ai'turo 
de Cordoba, Jorge Negrete, Pedro Armenday.'ic, and others 




II • CO NTRIBUTIONS OF SP AIN TO yffiSTBRN CIVILIZATIO N 
A. Painting. Scui.ptue, an d Architectu re 
!• Prehistoric 

a* The caves of Altamira 
b» La Dama de Elche 

c» Other traces of prehistoric art at Merida, Andalucia 
and other sites along the Mediterranean coast 

2. Roman remains 

a. Ihe acqueduct at Segovia? at Tarragona 

/ / 
b* The Alcantara bridge at Caceres 

c. Roman roads 

d« At Merida, Numancia, Ampurias 
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3* The Middle Ages (selected paintings and monuments) 

a. Cathedrals; Burgos, I,eon, Toledo, Sevilla, 

Santiago de Compostela 

b. Moorish structures; La Mezquita de Cordoba, la 
Giralda, la Alhambra, el Alcazar de Sevilla, el 
Generalife, las Sinagogas de Toledo, el Miguelete 

c. Mudejar art (decorative archways, glazed tile, 
horseshoe arch, carved and painted ceilings) 

4« The Renaissance 

a. Painters: El Greco, Luis de Morales, Luis de Vargas 

b. Handicrafts; Plateresque style in decoration 

5« The Golden Age 

y 

a« Painters; Velasquez, Murillo, Zurbaran, Jose de 
Ribera 

b. Handicrafts; Azulejos, the pottery of Talavera, 
raised embroidery 

6. The Eighteenth Century 

a. Painter; Francisco Goya 

7. The Nineteenth Century 

a. Painters; Ignacio ZiJloaga, Joaquin Scrolla 

b. Architect; Antonio Gaudi 

8. Tlie 'It'^entieth Centiuy 

a. Painters; Pablo Picasso, Jose Maria Sert, Salvador 
Dali, Juan Gris, Juan Mir 6 

b. Sculptors: Mariano Benlliure, Mateo Hernandez, 

Pablo Gargallo 

B. Music 

1. Ihe zarzuela 

a. Its origin at La Zarzuela of Felipe IV 

b. Fiestas de zarzuela 

c. Composers of zarzuelas; Domenico Scarlatti, Joaquin 
Vaiverde, Asenjo Barbieri, Tomas B'ceton (La Verbena 
de la Paloma), Roberto Chapi (la Revoltosa.) 
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Composers 



a. Issac Albenizs Iberia, Triana, El Albaicin 

b. Enrique Granados s Goyescas 

c. Manuel de Fa].la: El Amor Brujo, El Sombrero de 

Tres Picos, El Eetablo De Maese Pedi'o 

d. Joaquin Turinaj La Procesion del llocio 
3« Performers 

a. Instrumentalists; Pablo de Sarasate (violinist); 

Paolo Caso,ls (violincellist) ; Jose Iturbi (pianist); 
Andres Segovia (guitarist); Carlos Montoya (guitarist) 

b. Singers: Victoria de los Angeles, Lucrezia Bori, 

Raquel Meller, Miguel Fleta 

✓ 

c. Dancers: Vicente Escudero, Carmen Amaya, Jose Greco, 

Antonio, Antonia Merce (la Argojitina), Encamacion 
Lopez (la Argentinlta) 



Level V - High School 

I. CONT'PJBUTIONS OF SPANISH AM E RICA TO I^STERM CIVILICZATION 



I 




A • Litr ; T»ature 

lo Tlie period of discovery and exploration 

a. Hie •writings of the discoverers and explorers 
(Cristobal Colon, Hernan Cortes, and others) 

b. Bernal Diaz del Castillo ''Real y^vsrdadera historia 
de la conquista de la Nueva Espana'' 

c. Rosy Eartolome de las Casas, "Historia de las Indias" 
2, The colonial period 

a. Alonso de Ercilla, ''La Araucana" 

b„. Garcilaso de ,1a Vega (El Inca) "Comentarios reales'* 

c. Juan Ruiz de Alarcon (Dramas) 

d. Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz (Poesias y ensayos) 

3» liie period of independence (1800-30) 

a. Jose Joaquin Fernandez de Idzardi, "El periquillo 
sarniento" 
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b, Jose Joaquxn de Olmedo, ’'Canto a Bolivar’' 

c, Joss Maria Heredia, ’’Poesias’* 

d, Andres Bello, ’'Gramatica castellana,’’ '“Silvas 
americanas'" 

4« The romantic movement (1830-60) 

a. Dcmi.ngo Faustino Sarmiento, '“Faciindo Quiroga'' 

b. Jose Marniol, ‘‘Cantos de peregrino,*’ ’'Amalia*' 

c. Juan Leon Mera, ’‘Cijmanda'" 

d. Jorge Isaacs, "I^Iaria" 

e. Ignacio Manuel Altamirano, ''Clemoncia,'' ''El zarco’* 

5. Pe--::od of organization (1860-90) 

a, Ricardo Palma, ’“Tradiciones peruanas'- 

b, Jose Hernandez, ’'Martin Fierro** 

c, Juan Montalvo, ‘‘Ensayos” 

6. Modern poets (1890-1920) 
a» Jose Idav-tjf 

b. Julian del Casal 

c, Manuel Guti'/rrez Najera 
d* Jose Asuncion Silva 

e . Rube"n Dario 

f. Jose Santos Chocano 

g. Gabriela l^istral 

7. Modem novelists and prose writers 

Tne following list of authors and their works are sug- 
gestions. Other works of literaiy merit, such as those 
of de Kostos, Amado Nervo, Arguedas, Manuel Galvez, and 
Benito Lynch, may be added or substituted 

a. Ciro Alegria (Peru), ’‘El mundo es ancho y ajeno" 

b. Mariano Azuela (Mexico), ’*Los de aba jo’* 

c. Eduardo Barrios (Chile), *‘E1 hermano asno" 
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d. Rufino Blanco Fombona (Venezuela), ‘'El hombre de oro“ 

e. Romulo Gallegos ( Venezuela), “Dona Barbara" 

f. Martin Luis Guzman (Mexico), "El aguila y la serpiente‘ 

g. Jorge Icaza (Ecuador), "Huasipungo" 

h. Jose Lopoz-Portillo (Mexico), "I^a parcela" 

i» Gregorio Lopez y Puentes (Mexico), "El indio," "Tierra* 
Robert.o Jose Payro^ (Argentina), "Sobre las ruinas" 

k. Horaoio Quiroga (Uruguay), "Cuentos de la selva para 
nines" 

l. Jose Eustacio Rivera (Colombia), "La voragine*' 

m» Carlos Reyles (Uruguay), ‘'El gaucho florido" 

/ / 

n. Jose Enrique Redo (Urug’jay), ‘'Ariel*' 

0 . Plorencio Sanchez (Uruguay), "La gringa" (play) 
p» Arturo Uslar Pietri (Venezuela), "Las lanzas coloradas'' 

q. Javier de Viana (Uruguay), "Gaucha" 

r. Alfonso Reyes (Mexico), *'Ensayos" 

II, C OHTRIE UT I O MS 0? S PAIN TO WES T ERN CIVII,IZATI OM 

li-teratTu re 

1, The Middle Ages 

a. El poema del Cid 

b. Alfonso el Sabio 

c. Juan R'.d.z 

d. Romances 

e. Amadis de Gavila 

f. El Marquees de Santillana 

2, The Renaissance 

a. Novels! lazarillo de Tormes (the picaresque novel); 

La Celestina by Fernando de Rojas 

b. Poets: Jorge Manrique, Garcilaso de la Vega 
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c. Dramatists: Juan del Encinaj Gil Vicente 

d. Mystics; Santa Teresa de Jesus, San Juan d| la 
Ci'uz, Fray Luis de Granada, Fray Luis de Leon 

3« The Golden Age 

a. Novelists: Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra (Don 

Quixote de^la Mancha, Novelas Ejemplares) 

Mateo Aleman 

b. Dramatists: Lope de Vega, Calderon de la Barca, 

Juan Ruiz de Alarcon, Tiz'so de Molina 

c. Poets: Luis de Oongora, Herrera, Quovedo 

The Eighteenth Century 

a. Dramatists: Fernandez de Moratin, Piainon de la Cruz 

b. Critic: Benito Jeronimo Fciooo 

5« The Nineteenth Century 

/■ y 

a. Poets: Jose Zorxlla, Joee de Espronceda, Adolfo 

Beoquer, Ramon de Campoamor 

/ 

b. Novelists; Fernan Caballero, Pedro Antonio de 
Alar-oon, Juan Valera, Joso Maria de Pe/eda, Benito 
pe.Orfz Galdos, Emilia Pardo Bazan, Armando Palacio 
Valdes, 31a SCO Ibanez 

/■ 

c. Critic: Jose de Larra 

6. Tne Generation of ^98 




:V 







a. Ummuno, Ortega y Gasset, Ganivet 

b. Other ^Mi'iters: Ramon del Va].le Inclan, Perez de 

Ayala, Azor.in, Pio Baroja, Benavente, Los Hermanos 
Qv.in-.ero, Martinez Sierra 

7. Contemporary vnriters 

/ / 

a. Scnolars: Menendez y Pelayo, Menendez Pidal 

b. Poets: Federico Garcia Lorca, Juan Ramon Jime^nez, 

Antonio Machado 

c. Essayist: Salvador de Madariaga 
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